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ABSTRACT 

This guidebook describes an instructional and 
curricular tool, the Unipac, which teachers can use to individualize 
instruction, - The Unipac is defined as a lesson plan for leaxners# a 
self --contained set of teaching-learning materials designed to teac^i 
any single topic; it is structured for individual use and aids ti)e 
development of a continuous progress school prpgram. . Its overall 
purpose is to motivate students to initiate their own objectives and 
learning activities. In addition, the giiideboc>k provides a rationale 
for Unipac use and shows how it differs from traditional approaches 
since it is student-oriented and focused on behavioral objectives-. 
The guide lists the components of the Unipac as a concept to be 
learned, sub-concepts, behavioral objectives, pre-tests, learning 
activities, self- evaluation, quest activities, post-tests, and 
feedback. It also details how to construct and use a Unipac, 
discusses the roles of teachers, students, and others, mentions s<Drt)e 
concerns relevant to their use, and gives instructions on how to 
evaluate them* (PB) 
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A. Purposes and Goals of the Guidebook: 

This guidebook has been prepared to provide 
teachers the opportunity to examine some of the 
ramifications of using unipacs in their instruc- 
tional approaches. The unipac represents a tool 
that teachers can develop for student use as they 
design and implement their teaching strategies. 

By definition, we refer to the unipac as: 

.4 self-contained set of teaching- learning materials 
designed to teach a single topic. It is normally 
structured for individual and independent use with 
vrovisions developed for interaction with other 
learners and/oi' teachers as needed. It lends in 
the development of a continuous progress school 
program. 

The reader will find within this guidebook a rationale for using 
unipacs, instructions for constructing unipacs, and suggestions for 
actual use with learners. 

In addition, some of the more common problems, along with possible 
solutions, will be presented as they have been met and are being solved 
by teachers with previous experiences in using unipacs. 

Implementation of unipacs ovten requires role changes in the 
behaviors of teachers. Therefore, it is necessary for teachers to 
understand those changes prior to usage of these types of materials. 
Consequently, the guidebook contains a section dealing net only 
with the role of the teacher, but ilso concer-^ed with role functions 
of the student-, administrator, and community. 

Finally, because the writers feel strongly that the real purpose 
of school is to "learn how to learn:" models are presented as guides 
in helping teachers develop in learners an appropriate model to follow 
in their life-long learning. Opportun-it^es ^'or qreater self-assessment, 
self-prescription, self-i ivolvenent in appropriate activities, and self- 
evaluation are key ingredients in the evolving models presented. To 
motivate students to initiate tneir nv?r objectives and lesrr-ing activities 
enabling greater self-direction and independence is the overall purpose 
of this booklet. 

What follows are suggestions which teachers interested in using 
unipacs as a tool in developing self-directed learners may find helpful. 
Hopef'jlly, the material will be useful and those using it will assist us 
in imuroving it by comoleting the evaluation form in the back of the 
booklet 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Affective Domain - Those objectives which describe changes in interest, 
attitudes, and values, and the development of appreciations' and 
adequate adjustment. 

Behavioral Objective - An objective stated in tems which are observable 
and measurable and which contain the performance expected, the 
conditions under which it will be performed, and the degree of 
proficiency or extent to which it must be performed; sometimes 
referred to as preformance objectives or learning objectives* 

Cognitive Domain - Those objectives which deal with the recall or 
recognition of knowledge and the development of intellectual 
abilities and skills. 

Concept - A single learnable idea, skill, or attitude. 

Continuous Progress - A curricular approach whereby students work at 
rates commensurate with their abilities and which elicit student 
mastery of a given set of objectives which may or r;ay not be 
sequential in nature. Completion of the course is based on mastery 
of the objectives rather than length of time in the course. 

Curricular Approach - The teaching design which brings together the 
comDonents of the course and method of instruct-on - everything 
in a teaching learning pv^ocess: climate, organization, experience 
and materials for learning. 

Diagnosis - The act of formulating a decision or opinion as a result 
of a careful investigation of the facts. 

Feedback - Test results, comments, and attitudes of participants which 
are made knov/n to the designer of the activity. 

Individualized Learning - The process of "^earning as it relates to the 
unique interests, capabilities and needs of the student. 

Learning Activity Package - see Unioac. 

Learning Team - Any gv^ouping of students, students and staff, students 
and resource people, or students and oara-professionals which 
will enhance learning. 

Media - Any one of the means of communication used such as text, films, 
slides, tapes, TV, newsoaper and magazines. 

Mini Course - A course, whicH has an expected time duration of less 
than one semester. 



Openended - A learning experience where the student designs his own 
objectives or his own activity or both. 

Post-Test - A test given at the completion of the unipac in order to 
ascertain if the behavioral objectives of the unipac have been 
attained. 

Pre-Test - Tests taken prior to unipac work in order to permit diagnosis 
arid selection of the oroper activities to attain behavioral objec- 
tives of the unipac. 

Psychomotor" Domain - Objectives which emphasize some muscular or motor 
skill, some manipulation of material and objects, or some act which 
requires a neuromuscular co-ordination. 

Quest - Activities which are learner-initiv.ted and not assigned. These 
activities may or may not be directly related to the main course 
of study. 

Self-Initiated Learning - Learning in which the student selects or 
constructs the behavioral objectives, the learning activities, 
and the evaluatory experiences for hinself. 

Self-Prescriptio n - Direction initiated by the learner in an attempt 
to successfully attain the stated objectives. 

Sel^-Tests - Check points which give the learner feedback necessary 
to asses:. progress toward accomplishment of the behavioralized 
objectives. 

Test Out - A process whereby a student can oass over a course or pre- 
scribed unipac if he can demonstrate that he has attained the 
objectives ascribed to that course or unipac. 

Unipac - A self-contained set of teaching-learn'^ng naterials designed 
to teacl' a single topic. It is normally structured ^or Individual 
and independent use with provisions developed for interaction 
with other learners and/or teachers as needed. It lends i.; the 
development of a continuous progress school program. {Modification 
of the definition of unioac as originally defined by I/D/E/A). 
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The first and most logical question any 
teacher might ask about unipacs is. "Why, with 
the many existing teaching tools should I add 
still another?" The answer is quite simple. 
He should not add anything unless it will help 
him teach more efficiently and will result in 
the student learning more effectively. The 
writers of this guidebook feel unipacs can be 
such a tool. Further, it is felt that the 
unipac has value in all subject areas and can 
be integrated into any existing course struc- 
ture. In other words, the unipac, while not a 
cure all for the problems confronting today's 
teachers, is an effective teaching tool that 
has something to offer to all teachers. 

One basic concept underlying the use of the unipac is that stu- 
dents will learn better if they (I) knoij what it vs they xoxl. be able 
to do a:: a vesult of the Ucardng experience, (2) vecevve exgevvenaes 
which helr> them meet the stated objectives, ard (c) then demonstrate 
M. t^ ccr-e able to accomplish iz. The degree of commitment to 
this fomafof instruction will be dependent upon the subject area 
and other variables that may tend to restrict or enhance its use. 

A question often asked is, "How does preparinci unipacs differ 
from lesson plans and courses of study which teachers normally prepare? 
Basically, the differences are twofold. Previou.. prepared materials 
have generally been teacher oriented. They tell the teacher what he 
isgoinntodo. th. nnin .r is student oriented . Responsibility for 
learning is placed witTthe student. Learning is not looked upon as 
something the teacher does to the student. 

Additionally, the nhiprtives of the lesson are spelled out clearly, 
in be havioral or perforiii^ce ter ms at the beginning of the u"ipf - 
This means the lekrner will kn ow precisely what behavior ne will be 
Isked to demonstrate, and under what conditions it % e^I^"'^*^^^^^* 
No longer does the student have to cuess what it is the teacher 
wants him to accomplish. 

Gpcp objectives have been stated in behavioral terns, it is easier 
for t^^achers to identify learn. no activities which are appropriate to 
various styles of learning in meeting the objectives. 

uri-ac puts at the teacher's disposal a unique instrument for 
learnira. Since the unipac is a orecursor of fully self-initiated 
learrJnc it can be used to carry the student through a number of learning 
paths . 

1 Remedial work in regular classes. , . ■ ^ 

f.. unipacs can be constructed which wil. emphasize ^ /ingle 

conceot or qrouo of concects which need special strengthening. 
R /ieakr^-^sses discovered on diagnostic tests can be ei urinated 

through the use of ^".nropriate unipacs, thereby brv.gmg 

the student ud tc adrission level. 

1 



li. Make Up 

^. Even though an entire course is not "packaged, umpacs 
make excellent vehicles for learning when a student has 
been absent for a Deriod of time, 

1. Unioac directed learninq can be pursued at a student's 
own rate and interest. 

2. The unioac provides a "pretailored" learning experi- 
ence to bridge the gap of non-attendance. 

11. Recycling . 

A. When a student deficiency is discovered, the single 
concept unipac is an excellent tool for shoring up the 
deficiency and returning the student to the main stream* 

B. A single concept unipac used here can \e thought of as 
a branch program useid to return the student to the main 
learning program. 

IV. Course Development 

A. As teacners and students gain more experience with the 
unipac as a learning vehicle, confidence will grow in 
packaging entire courses, 

1. Unipacs focusing on cognitive domain are easiest to 
prepare. 

2. Affective domain objectives become more attainable 
with mutual experience. 

B. Precise skill 

Unipacs permit a closely directed focus on a single 
oroblem. 

C. techniques - Unipacs can do an excellent job in developing 
psychanotor techniques such as titratic^ in chemistry. 



V, Quest . ^ 

Unipacs can readily be utilized in directing motivated 
students into areas beyond the nornial scope of the course. 



A. 



VI. Mini Courses 

A. Subjects of inierest can be treatec: -.-rr^ a ni-i'^^um of 
time rather than a year or semester, Isingle topic 

unipacs) ^ j • j 

B. Every unioac is a nini course when it 's oroperly designed. 



VII. The Open-Ended Unipac 

A. As experience in writinc and usinq jr:oacs orogresses, 

^ the student: 

1, SHOULD BE -JiCO'JRAGED TO DEFINE HIS OvlU GOALS, 

2, SHOULD BE CAPA3LC Of^ SELECTING LEARfllMC. EXPERIENCES 
rO REACH HIS GOALS - 

3, SHOULD BE £^C?!,■R/'^CED ^0 DESIGN LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
TO REACH IDCNTiriED GOALS, 

2, T^.is activity snou'r^ le^d to st/mu'atinq the student to 



enaage in sel^-T-^-Jd^ed learninc 



't v.'i'.' for::e t*v> ^lu'le^'--: into r»0'^e areas where he must 
Dbr'.Q inde-'^-^'^'.'er - dec i.^i-^^^-s than \r t^^aditional settings. 
In shr-.uld -'-'.cs-'-'e lin^^ "-c enter into rnulti- 

deoarUer—^ .M^-^erat ' ^-r in tne scsooi, 
SLuien:. vn jn"^;'C: becofne practical. 



The unipac thus represents a powerful vehicle which forces the 
teacher and/or learner to orqanize learning experiences into logical 
and consistent approaches. As teachers and/or learners clearly define 
what it is students are to accomplish, relevant oerformance criteria 
can more easily be prepared. 

It must be noted that the use of unipacs as an organizational 
and management tool will cause educators to examine more closely 
changes in role functions necessary to meet individual learner needs. 
The teacher's role will change more to that of a resource person. 
An awareness of these changes must be recognized as this program develop 
so that appropriate planning will take piece as an initial step. This 
will provide for the necessary changes in an orderly and constructive 
fashion. 
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11. THE UNPAC 



I. Its Component Parts 

In essence then, the unipac 
is a lesson plan for learners > 
The basic format consists of: 

A. MAJOR CONCEPT TO BE LEARNED 
The single learnable idea, 
skin or attitude is de- 
scribed here. 

- with - 



B. APPROPRIATE SUB-CONCEPTS 
These represent components 
of the concept which, when 
united, help clarify the specifics of 
attitude to be learned. 





Components ) 



the idea, skill , or 



BEHAVIORALIZED OBJECTIVES . 

THese are objectives stated in measurable terms indicating the 

oerfnrmance expected of the learner, ihe conditions under which 

this will take place, and the extent or proficiency level 

expected. 

PRE-TESTS , 
The pre-test is one of the first thing? leam.ers encounter 
in using the unioac. The purpose of these tests, which can 
take many forms, is to permit assessment of v;nere the learner 
is in relationship to the stated behavioral objectives, and 
then aid in the selection of the proper learning activities 
nec^s^nrv to accomplish fne objectives. It: has oeen found 
helpfjl to construct the nre-test in sections so there i_s a 
correlation between the behavio'^al objectives and specinc 
Darts of the pre-test. Thus, if the learner has already 
achieved an objective, learning activities designed to help 
achieve that objective could be oiritted fo*' hin. 

APPROPRIATE LEARNING ACTIVITIES . 
Provisions are made for the offering of as many varieties 
of activities as is deemed practical a^.d wiich resources 
will perm-^^- Thus all learners should experience learning 
activities which will be appropriate to then; in the acquisi- 
tion of the behaviors stated in the Dehavioral oooectives. 

SFLF-FVA.i UATION PROCEDURES (Self-Tests) 
Tests or check points are included which give the learner 
^^eeHback necess^-^rv to decide whether t.o move ahead to the post- 
t»s^"and completion of t^e unipac, or to return to the learning 
activities and sfJect further activities in p-^eparation .or 
ihe post-test. Th&.se self-tests assist the learner and teacher 
in assessinci pronr? s tow-ird the behavi oral i zed goals. 
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G. POSSIBLE DEPTH AND/OR QUEST AC 

A list of possible suggestions which will carry tna s-uaenr 
beyond the limits of the structured unioac is developeo 
inclusion here. In most instances, depth activiT-.es are 
teacher-initiated and assigned. Quest activitifts. on zhe ctner 
hand, are learner-initiated and not assigned. 

H. POST-TESTS , . ^ 
The final evaluation of pupil achievement as n'ea':u>^ea 

of the stated behavioral objectives is included nsre, Ihe 

evaluation should include provisions for students to perfO':!Ii 

that which was described in the behavioral objec-'Jvss. 

I. PROVISIONS FOR FEEDBACK 

A simple evaluation form throuqn which users of tne urvpac 
will give feedback concerning strengths and v/eaknesses of 
the unioac should be used. This will helo "n givina teachers 
some of the kinds of information which can o'.' used in improving 
materials. 

The following schei.atic i? representative jf cnmponepts of the 
unipac which' nave been discusse.i: 



CONTINUOUS PROCPESS 
UNIT OF INS"^RU'CTIOr-J 



LEARMMG 



I 



A V i ill . 




ST'JDti'f^'i SECTION 





1 ^? 


^ i 




n j 




6 1 










N 1 
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II . How To Write A Unipac 

A. Begin with a concept 

Pick out the single learnable idea, skill, or attitude that 
you want students to achieve and/or build upon. 

ideas to help in thti selection might be: 

Choose the most important concept you 
wish students to leai^n. 
Choose a concept which builds sequentially 
upon concepts already learned. 
Choose the concept your students seem to 
have the most difficulty in learning. 
Pick a particular sk 11 which you think is 
critical and needs to be developed. 
Choose an idea which is not normally 
enlarged upon in the present curriculum 
but which you and/or learners feel has 
merit. 



Some 




B. Divide the concept into its more specific components (sub- 
concepts) 



If you want the learner to under- 
stand the concept, what specific 
prerequisites are required to 
build this understanding? That 
is, list those component parts 
which make up the concept which 
you feel are requisite to effec- 
tive mastery of the concept. 
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C. Put the objectives in behavioral (performance) terms 

After you have identified what it is you want students to 
learn, proceed to spell out the objectives behaviorally. 
To write a behavioral objective you must answer three ques- 
tions: ^ . 

1. What will the learner be doing? 
(In other words ^ what will the 
learner be able to do when he is 
performing this objective. ) 

2. What conditions will you impose? 
(How will the behavior occur?) 

3. riow will you recognize success? 

(You must spell out the performance 
cri^teria. That is^ how accurate 
must the student be when completing 
the objective?) 



Think of the unipac as a road map. You wish to direct a 
student from one point on the map to another. If you tell 
students exactly what it is you want them to know and then 
test only those items you have indicated, than the success 
criteria of the behavioral objective can be met. The intro- 
duction of the behavioral objective forces a Drecise delinea- 
tion of what, in many instances, has been very broad and all 
too often ambiguous direction that the learning should take. 

PuDil progress car now be monitored in terms of acquired 
behaviors rather than in terms of activities completed. This 
has obvious advantages to both teacher and student. 

Some excellent sources dearing with developing proficiency 
in writing behavic^^a- objectives are listed in the biblio- 
graphy. 

D, Detemire aporopr^'ate learning activities 

\. Tois section of ^he ur-. oac 
should offer many varieties 
of activities so that various 
learniny styles can be -Tiet. 
The activities should be 
designed to help each stu- 
dent meet the behavioral 
objectives. 
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a. Remember that: 

(1) Students vary in their preferences for different 
sensory modes of learning. 

(a) Aural-oral 

(b) Visual-graphic 

(c) Reading-writing 

(d) Tactiile-kinesthetic 

(2) Students vary in their preference for learning 
independently or learning through social inter- 
action. 

(3) Students vary in the extent to which they are 
self-directing. 

(4) Students vary in their tolerance for ambiguity. 

(5) Students vary in duration of attention-work 
span and in distractibility or persistence. 

(6) Students vary from slow-starting to fast-starting 

(7) Students vary in degree and type of creativity. 

Because developing various dimensions of learning activ- 
ities is crucial to meeting individual differences in 
learners, the first task would be to again ask yourself: 

'Vnat is it that learyiers should be able tc do as a result 
of working vith this uy:i'pae?** If students should be able 
to do suaJi-and~S0y what ^tiipes of activities would be most 
conducive lo thaz ac^y^rnplishment? 

a. How many assignments are needed? 

b. What is the sequence, if anv, of those assignments? 

c. How should the assiqnments vary in accordance with 
different learninq s'lyles? 

(1 ) in length 

(2) in modes of -nstruction 

(3) in resou>^ces and activities 

The next steo in writing a unipac is to develop lessons 
for each of the stated objectives. 

a. Each lesson should be written so it can be used 
individual ly. 

b. Write directions lo the pupil on how to proceed. Be 
sure the direciions are clear, canplete, and concise. 



c . A void u s;'n-j ^ang_u5£0 that is too difficult for the 
level at which" zhe un ipac will be us ed. If the 
studenu can't read the dissections and objectives, 
he can't be expected to successfully achieve the 
objectives (although instructions or lessons could be 
audio-taDed wnich is in line with our need to make 
materials flexible enough to meet the needs of all 
students) . 

d. Use a variety of niethodology and media. Try not to 
tie all learning activities to the printed word. 
Don't re-write the textbook! Some students learn 
best by readinq, some by discussing, some by viewing, 
some by experimenting, etc. It takes tim^^ and effort 
to search out n^any avenues lo arriving at the same 
ooal . Hov/ever, ii is necessary if we are truly 
interested in meeting the various interests and needs 
of all. Remember olso that iearne>^s like a variety 
of methods - it maKes learning much more interesting! 



e. If you allude tr commercially prepared materials for 
use in the lessons, be sure to give proper credit 
includinci title, author, publisher, copyright date, 
place of Dublication, and price. Actual quotes over 
300 words f>^op conrnercial materials should only be 
used after written cermission from the public her is 
acquired. 

f. Don't make the lessons ionq and cumbersome. Successful 
completion of a lesson is often mcf^ vational . Remember, 
unipacs by definition are not. units or chapters in a 
textbook; tht^v are designed to teach a singie concept. 
Too often, hov^'eve^^ they become bulky from including 
too much material. Keep them short and simple rather 
than large and comDl icate'- . 

g. Finally. *'dentifv each lesson oy nurnber and tUle. 
Build oDDortunities f-r sel ^-evaluat^'on into the lessons 

a. Methods for learners to enqaqe in self-checking should 
be orovided so learners wiH know ^f they are ready 
for the post-test or shoiHd continue working with the 
learning activif^es. 

b. These self- tests can take many ^orms (i.e., questions, 
demonstrations, exorcises, construction, etc.), but 
they .should oive the learner an indication of wnether 
or not he is '"eaciv ^or the oer^Qv^mance reouired on 
the post-test an example, you might simply list 
some "sample test -uestions*' each lesson. 



Develop depth and/or quest activity suggestions 



Are there items directly related to 
the overall idea, skill, or attitude 
being developed through use of the 
unipac which you feel some students 
would benefit through greater in-depth 
study? If so, compile a list o7 
suggestions for inclusion here. Re- 
member that this normally carries the 
student beyond the limits of the struc- 
tured umpac. However, you must answer 
some fundamental questions. 

a. Are in-depth studies required or 
supplementary? 

b. If they are required, are they 
required of all students? 

c. If they are required, to what degree of achievement 
are they required? 

d. How are they related to further development of the 
idea, skill, or attitude under cj^ideration? 

So that students clearly understand the intent of in-depth work, 
answers to these questions should be contained in this portion 
of the unipac. 




1. 
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Included with/or instead of in-depth activities, you may 
at this point in the unipac wish to simply communicate 
to the student that he might pursue any related learning 
activity which he finds Interesting. Ask him to inform 
you of his plans. You might even list a few possible 
suggestions for consideration by students. What you are 
attempting then, is to motivate students into initiating 
their own learning. This is normally referred to as 
Quest and is not required of s\:udents for completion 
of the unipac. 

2. In-DePth and/or Quest suggestions could instead be i^ciujed 
at the end of a selected lesson or lessons rather than as 
a separate portion of the unipac if you would feel this 
to be more advantageous. 

F. D€velc§ the Pre-Test and the Post-Test 

1. Pre-Test 

a. Design the evaluation which 
will enable you and the 
learner to determine where 
the learner is in relation 
to the required perfonnance. 
That is, is he ready to 
begin the unipac? Does he 
only need some of the! les- 
sons? Maybe he needs^ all 
of the lessons. Or more! 

10 




b. The pre-test is constructed for diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive reasons and, as such, is closely tied to 
the behavioral objectives. 

c. It is most helpful to correlate sections of the pre- 
test with specific lessons designed to achieve 
different behavioral objectives. As an example: 

(1) Questions no. 1-4 might relate to lesson no. 1 
which is designed to help achieve behavioral 
objective no. 1 . 

(2) Questions no. 5-8 are related to lesson no. 2 
which is designed in accordance with performance 
required to accomplish objective no. 2, etc. 

d. Should the learner be successful in the pre-test in 
meeting the criteria set by the behavioral objectives, 
he could be excused from entering into the related 
learning activities. Should he be successful on some, 
but unsuccessful on others^ he would be directed into 
appropriate learning activities associated with the 
objectives he has yet to accomplish. Therefore, some 
students might be doing all of the lessons, some stu- 
dents might be doing only some of the lessons, and 
some students really have no need to do any of the 
lessons. 



Post-Test 

a. Now develop the methods for a final 
evaluation of student achievement as 
it relates to the required behavioral 
objectives. Again the evaluation must 
measure what it Durports to measure: 
ihe behavioral objectives! 
(1 ) temember, the evaluation can take 
any number of forms other than 
paper and pencil tests . It is 
perfoniance of mastery of the 
behavioral objectives which is 
recuired. 

^>iould the student not have achieved 
the necessary pe>^foniia^'^e, the post- 
test should be used Ti. pre-test 
V'ds; for diagnostic ^jj^es< riptive 
'Purposes. The learner can thus be re- 
cvcied into learning activities to 
ensure eventual accomplishment o"^ the 
^ehav^ioril objectives. 

G. Finally, design son^e Feedback Form for learrers to use and include 
it with the unic"c. Tn-^s cou'd be a si-nol: Questionnaire concerning 
DO<^^'ble strenct^.s a'^ci wea'''»£:ses of the u*"ioac from the learner's 
Doir.t of v^pw. y yoij a^e »^eceptive to th'-^'^r ideas, do not fail 
:o Id" thi-, scur.L'^ V" ij^f or-?^ation. Then incorporate some of the 
■infornation oH'9»* '."■.o revising and improving the unipacs. 
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III. HOW TO USE A UNIPAC 



I. The unipac provides an explicit organizational scheme under which 
the student can operate. However, implementation of unipacs often 
requires role changes in teacher activities. Although the roles 
of teachers, students, administrators, as well as the conmunity 
will be dealt with at length in the next section, what follows 
here is an attempt to show things teachers could be doing at dif- 
ferent stages in developing expertise in using unipacs with students. 



Methodology of instruction is not our concern in this section . 
Whether che teacher is working with large groups, small groups, or 
individual students in a tutorial setting, we assume the teacher 
is both competent and flexible enough to use the most appropriate 
techniques. We are concerned, however, that teachers are aware^ 




What follows then, are three models indicating possible modification 
of teacher behavior in developing expertise in this form of instruc- 
tion. The items presented are not intended to be inflexible or 
entirely definitive, but rather to serve as guides in helping 
teachers with thp use of unipacs. 

THREE MODELS OF USING UNIPACS 
BEGINNING MODEL 

At the outset a teacher who has not written or used a unipac 
decides to use a unioac approach in attempting to individualize 
instruction. The following might be considered a minimal list 
of task identifiers and desired behaviors for teachers which 
will facilitate learninq through unipac use. 
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TASKS 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



Obtains 



Presents 



Self-Check 
Accomplished 



Yes No 



Not 
Approp. 



□ □ □ 



a □ □ 



Obtain*- the appropriate unipacs from 
Dept. Chairman, central office or 
consortium bank. 

Goes over, with the students, a list 
of available unipacs designed to meet 
various needs. 

I. I'/hen invroduaing UNIP^iCS to the 
student for the fir^t iime it is 
essential that the student feels 
that the unipac is a device which 
will allow him .to: 



a. know exactly what is expected 
of him in terms of learning 
behavior 

b. know when he has achieved a 
learning objective to a satis- 
factory degree by use of self 
and post-tests 

c. be able to get advice and help 
from his peers and instructor 
when he desires or needs it 

d. progress at a rate more commen- 
surate with his abilities and 
interests 

e. become more involved in learning 
experiences which are most appro- 
priate to his best learning styles 

f. receive more individual help from 
the instructor in learning - but 
v/hen and how he needs it 

g. become involved in additional 
quest opportunities if and when 
interested in them 

h. obtain better success in learning 
due to a more organized approach 
to instruction which has an effect 
towards better student and teacher 
accountability. 
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TASKS 



Self-Check 
Accomplished 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



Not 



Coordinates 



Yes 


No 


ftpprop . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


u 


r~i 


□ 


1 I 


1 1 

□ 


f 1 

□ 


LJ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


U 


1 1 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 



□ □ n 



B. HOLDo DISCUSSIONS WITH STUDENTS ON THE 
"TO THE STUDENT" SECTION OF THE UNIPAC. 

C. Administers the Pre-Test. 

D. Corrects the Pre-Test. 

E. Discusses the implications of the pre- 
test (general) 

F. Emphasizes the idea of "testing out" and 
progress -on commensurate with abilities. 

A. Plans for the availability of materials 
and resources 

B. Sets UP i clearly defined time schedule 
of due dates -for certain activities. 

C. Establishes time for some large group or 
"traditional" class oresentations if 
aooropriate. 

D ASSIGNS STUDENTS TO SMALL GROUPS OR 
LEARNING TEANIS AND IDENTIFY TIMES OF 
MEETING. 

E. Establishes a completion date for the 
uniDac. 

F. Defines the arading scales as to com-_ 
ponents to oe measured and how they will 
be measured. Communicates with students 
on grading oolicy. 

G. Sets time for post-test. 

H. Works with students on a cooperative 
basis assisting them, counseling them; 
begin to function as a learning diag- 
nostician. 

I. Where necessary leads small groups or 
learnina team meeting. 
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TASKS 



Self-Check 
Accomplished 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 





Vac 

YcS 


nO 


Not 
Mpprop - 




nOdlTieS 


1 1 

1 1 


1 1 


I — 1 
1 1 


A 

M. 


Evaluates 


n 


U 




A. 




1 1 


f t 

LJ 


! i 


B. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


C. 




u 


U 


n 


D. 




u 


□ 


u 


E. 


Creates 


□ 


□ 


i 1 


A. 




Where necessary, modifies the unipac so 
existing resources and facilities can 
be utilized and there are no disturbing 
mechanical problems as to books, materials, 
and media availability. 

Administers in-process tests. 



Interprets scores on post-test. 



Evaluates the degree of success of 
student learning when using unioacs 
as an organizational learning tool. 



dance with student needs- 



INTERMEDIATE MODEL 



If we assume that the teacher has had some success with unipacs 
and possibly has created his hor own unipac, or has used enough 
of them to be well oriented, the new model will show some changes. 
Focus will be on the a^^ea of change rather than all of the needed 
behaviors. 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



Self -Check 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 



Obtains 



o :z3 □ 



A. Has available a selection of unipacs 
which span considerable materials and 
traditional time allocations. 
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TASKS 

Self-Check 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 
Team Member Q □ i 1 

□ □ □ 

□ o □ 

Coordinates I 1 \ j I 1 

□ □ □ 

□ Z] □ 

□ Z] □ 

□ Z3 □ 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



A. Assists students in selecting the unipac 
to use based on a cooperative (individual 
student and teacher) examination of pre- 
test or composite record from previous 
oerformances 

B. Involves members of other departments 
when appropriate. 

C. Works with administrators in establishing 
positive policy toward using community 
resources. 



A. Assists students in setting attainable 
qoals . 

B. Establishes a contractual or specific set 
of objectives either within a unipac 

or a set of unipacs for each student. 
(This implies that each student will 
be working at his or her own rate.) 

C. Assesses the range of activities and plans 
to have the reouired materials and media 
available. This is a much more elaborate 
task than before. 

D. Wor'^s with administrator in changing both 
individual student and group schedules 
when it would facilitate learning. 

E. Recognizes that the room being used can 
be made flexible and more suited to 
learning if you permit change in the 
Dhysical arrangement, e.g. small group 
cluster, tables for learning group dis- 
cussions, areas for resource work, and a 
olace for teacher conferences. 
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TASKS 



Self-Check 
Accomplishe d 



Evaluates 



Yes No 
□ □ 



Not 
Addtod. 



□ 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



In aduition to the duties previously 
suggested the teacher should begin to 
buiTd evaluations of each student in 
the following areas: 

Intensity of motivation 
Interest area and type 
pj^efered mode of learning 
Attention span 
Tolerance for ambiguities 
Degree of creativity 
Scholastic aotitude 
Reading :eve^ 



Frop^ the fo^^egoing evaluations the 
teacher should begin to build an actual 

of student. It is suggested 

the iter-s -included in the profile 
be of such a nature that the student can 
share the D>"ofi"'e without having the 
teacher feel that there has been a 
breach o^ o^ofessional ethics. 



orof ilfc 

tha^ 



THE MATURE MODEL 

J The last model suggests a move toi^)ard self-initiated lea:rninc 
§ The student beaones more responsible for his own teaming, fh 
V SfilecHon of goals and objectives and the design of learning 
f activities become the province of the student, ''"he czudenT' 
C is encouraged tc design his own evaluatorh experiences. 

The para professional and teacher ^rde b(=^conK' e.^^r^ ■•or^ im- 
portant in charting stuaent orogress anc 'n c-vng ]oc':':tic 
support. Charts of progress, contrac-: ^^ecor-js, student 
profiles, attendance, back-schedul i^Q > d'l "'n their 

domain- 
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TASKS 



DESIRED BEHAVIORS 



Self-Check 
Accompi ished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 

Evaluates As | 'I [ i I 
A Member Of 
A Team 



□ □ □ B. 

□ □ O c. 



Assists student in identifying objectives 
and planning learning activities to 
accomplish these objectives through 
direct consultation in which the teacher 
serves as inspiration and motivating force 
through professional command and knowledge 
of the subject. 

Assists student in producing evaluatory 
experiences. 

Uses profile with the student to 
establish goals, levels, and extent 
of attainment. 



Coordinates [~1 □ [Ij A. When the above points are accomplished, 

clearly spells out the contract to a 
para-professional who will nov/ 
become the tester and record keeper. 

' ] CZl CZ] ^"^^^^ Presumed that 

' ' having gone ^^'rough the intermediate 

stage, the teacher will have solved 
some of the 'oaist-ics of storage and 
dissemination cf unipacs and materials. 



Creates []j A. Desiqns pre-tests for entrance to the 

discipline or level. These pre-tests 
should clearly test behaviors pre- 
^equisite^p satisfactory performance 
in thfa^l. 

j I i j I i B. Produces a comprehensive post-test 

for the area or discipline. This 
post-test can also be used as a 
means for "test out" of an area or 
subject. 

j [ I , C. Creates single concept unipacs on 

advanced topics. 

[Zj CZ2 f~] D. Produces and executes mini courses 
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IV. ROLES 




In implementing the type of program mentioned thus far, serious 
consideration must be given to the modification of Roles of the 
Various segments which comprise the school setting. 

The following section represents an attempt to outline the func- 
tional roles of the teacher, student, administrator, and community 
which are felt most helpful in the successful operation of this 
program. 

The identified functions will serve as guide to interested 
users of this booklet. It is suggested that the f ^des for 
the following roles are not intended to be completely defini- 
tive and should be flexible enough to meet various needs 
which will arise. 
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ROLES 




I. TEACHER 

The teacher is the key figure in the 
education-1 orogram. In order to success- 
fully implement programs of the future, t eachers 
will n eed to develop ppw rompetencies and 
^itilf ^ctions as their roles in working w ith 
TiarnerTchange . The teacher's role wi 1 be 
that of an expert diagnostic decision-maker. 
In a large sense, the teacher's role includes 
three types of responsibility - identif icati-v 
guidance, and evaluation. 

IDENTIFICATION 

5^ / ^MBOS// In the changing role of the educato>', an 

iWW^/ emphasis on idenlifi cation of learner needs 

-» ^ becomes highly important. The teacher must 

quickly and skillfully involve students in 
appropriate learning activities. The>-e is 
need for an articulated sequence of activities 
or tests to aid in this. Such activitief, may 
well include situations in which the student is P^^^jded vdth stimun tnat 
encouraoe free discussion so the student may eventually formulate his own 
objectives and construct his own learning activities. Because of past 

experience and training, the teacher is able to Pjf^ ^'^J/f^ f '.f^.^^'ests 
related '.o the student's previous experiences, ^elective "^e of oru tests 
at the beginning of a learning experience may enhance the P^ofe sional 
iudaement of the teacher as he helps decide what learning even.s are 
appropriate for which students or groups of students. 

GUIDANCE 

As students go through their learning exoeriences, the teacher watches 
for changed behaviors. Frustration, triumpn, bo^^dom, anxiety, !f J^J^' 
or ^ow self-esteem in individual students are sianals to modify intervent, on. 
Periodically the teacher checks on student progress, ^^jogmzing trat 
learnina is highly individualized and personal. Figuratively, the teacher 
walks beside the student, providing encouragement as a partner in .ea.r.mg. 

EVALUATION 

When a teacher observes in students those behaviors that were jdentified 
as goals, he institutes an appraisal activity. This is a ^Pecific earn ng 
s tuation in which the student is called upon to demonstrate ^ specific s , ill 
or procedure. Using this objective evidence, the teacher a^ain has a b j s 
for helping to decide what learning experiences ^^\3PP':°P^;%t^; ^^^'^ 
dents will be ready for new experiences. They may be directed towau. ne\ 
goal . A ternative experiences are then employed to redirect thus f jr un- 
sScce sful students toward previous goals which they have not yet attained. 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF TH?. TEACHER SUGGESTS A SERIES OF KEY IDEAS, FOR 
EXAMPLE: 



THE DIRECT TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE SUBJECl 
DENTS WILL AND SHOULD BECOME A PROGRESSIVELY LESS IMPORTANT PART OF THE 
TEACHER'S ROLE. THAT IS, THE TEACHER'S ROLE IS CHANGING MORE TO THAT 
OF A RESOURCE PERSON RATHER THAN THAT OF A CONVEYOR OF FACTS AND INFOR- 
MATION. 



A GREATLY INCRE!\SED PART OF THE TEACHER'S TIME AND EFFORT MUST BE SPENT 
IN HELPING STUDENTS ESTABLISH AND UNDERSTAND THEIR GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
AND ESPECIALLY IN HELPING STUDENTS RECOGNIZE THE EFFECT THAT VARIOUS 
COURSES OF ACTION HAVE IN REACHING THESE GOALS. THIS WILL OCCUR AS THE 
TEACHER BECOMES MORE EXPERIENCED WITH THE CONSTRUCTION ANDUSEOF UNIPACS. 



THE SELECTION 0" INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS IN THE FUTURE WILL 
BECOME A LARGER PART OF THE TEACHER'S ROLE, BOTH IN INTELLECTUAL EFFORT 
AND IN TIME SPENT. A PART OF THE TEACHER'S ROLE IS A RESPONSIBILITY 
TO IDENTIFY APPROPRIATE RESOURCES TO MEET LEARNER NEEDS. THE TEACHER 
MUST ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMUNICATING WITH THE ADMINISTRATORS 
AS TO WHAT ?!:SOURCES APE NECESSARY U MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 



TEACHING WILL AND SHOULD BECOME MORE OF A COOPERATIVE EFFORT BETWEEN 
TEACHER AND LEARNER RATHER THAN MOSTLY A TEACHER-DOMINATED SITUATION. 



EVALUATION SPECIFIC STUDENT ACHIE\EMENT AND ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHING- 
LEARNING PROCESS WILL ANU SHOULD BECCME AN INCREASINGLY CENTRAL PART OF 
THE TEACHER'S ROLE. 



THE MAINTENANCE OF PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE IN BECOMING DESIGNERS RATHER 
THAN ADAPTORS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS WILL AND S'HOULO BECOME A BUILT- 
IN PART OF THE TEACHER'S ROLE. 



IN AFFECTING THE ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIORS OF SELF-DIRECTED LEARNERS, AN 
INTEGRAL PART OF THE TEACHER'S ROLE MUST BE TO EXHIBIT POSITIVE ATTITUDES 
AND BEHAVIORS IN ALL RELATIONSHIPS WITH STUDENTS. 



WTTH OTHER £D 'CATORS, THE TEACHER SHARES THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR HELPING 
EACH STUDEM" FEEL SOME CONTROL OVER HIS OWN DESTINV. THE TEACHER WORKS 
MORE WITH liiDIVIDUALS THAN LARGE GROUPS OF STUDENTS. 



ERIC 
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ROLES 



The following represent roles of teachers desirable in implementing 
the preceding: 



ROLES 



Presenter 



Modifier 



Creator 



Discovery 
Guide 



Team Member 



Evaluator 



Check List 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 

□ no 



□ 



□ 



□ □ □ 



(Zj □ □ 



□ □ □ 



FUNCTIONS 



THE TEACHER 



A. Presents goals, activities, objectives, 
tests, ore-tests, in the form of unipacs 
for the student. 

B. Presents enrichment material in a 
variety of ways e.g. lecture, slides, 
tapes, films, posters, reading, quest 
oackets. 

A. Modi/ies existing umpacs to better 
fit the resources and student needs 
of L particular school . 

A> Creates unipacs to exploit all available 
resources and to lead to an eventual 
self- initiated learning program for 
students. 

A. Through continual professional improve- 
ment must provide enough knowledge to 
introduce a student to an area which 
will stimulate the need for knowing on 
the student's part. 

A. Constantly recognizes his role as part 
of the learning team. Whether on a 
on^ to one basis with the student in 
reaolving learning problems; or in a 
larger sense with all of the students 
in planning or presenting; cr with other 
staff members in multi-discipline^y 
efforts y the teacher must remain 
acaes sable to students e-Oen though 
the unipac presumes individual effort. 

A. Evaluates self, students, and the 
learning environment in promoting 
learning. 
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ROLES 



Check List 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 

□ □ a 



Coordinator 



ana 



Dec 



ision Maker [33 I J CU 



FUNCTIONS 



TEE TEACBER 



evaluation consultant 



your past learning 
for new progress? 

your attainment on 
ndicate for further 

you through with this 

the next areas to 



B. Serves an an 
to students. 

1. What does 
indicate 

2. What does 
unipacs i 
progress? 

3. When are 
unipac? 

4. What are 
explore? 

A Plans for the availability of materials 
and resources so that they may be 
expeditiously used by students. This 
may mean scheduling a large group for 
3 specific purpose oineorqam zing time, 
i ,c/nf f.rilities. or student s c h edules. 
SQ that 'learning can oe optimized. 

A. Is constantly involved in decision making 
to carry out the roles described. This 
skill must evolve as self-initiated 
learning is developed more ful^/. ine 
teacher becomes more of a stage-setter 
for learning but this involves making 
many decisions based upon professional 
judgement. 
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ROLES 




II. STUDENT 

If the student is to gain from experiences 
in education, he must see a link between his 
own life and education. He must question the 
relationship of his experiences as a Human Being 
to his experiences as a student in the laboratory 
or classroom. Seeking this relationship should 
begin with the very young child and continue 
with increasing depth as the student progresses 
through school" Learning will be at its best 
when the student himself initiates action and 
interprets the results of his experience . With 
expanded freedom for initiation or interpretati on 
the student becomes less dependent on the teacher. 
He has greater insight into both the question 
and the answer he seeks because they represent 
his action. 

Learning is an event analogous to a collision between the student and 
the structure of the subject. This collision will have its greatest impact 
when there is a readiness on the part of the student to meet the subject 
matter. As the "engineer" of the collision the teacher assists in identifying 
the student's readiness or the lack of it. He takes an inventory of the 
student's past experiences that are relevant to the structure of the course 
he is undertaking. The student's past experience limits the extent to which 
any present e.".perience will be meaningful. 



Relevance and responsibility in his encounter with reality are in- 
escapable requirements for a student's learning. The smaller the base of 
experience, the longer the time before the student can accept the responsi- 
bility for directing his own actions. The challenge then to praovde a 
series of experiences that will enable the student to enlace hvs base of ^ 
knowledge and improve his ability to accept the RESPONSIBILITY for v-mtvatvng 
action and irterpreting its results. If an experience is appropriate, the 
student will find an experience relevant. If he is not ready to act on it, 
then the expected learning is largely diminished and the appropriateness 
of this experience must be questioned. The unipac provides for thvs 
changing rote of the student. 



The student must have an opportunity to seek questions as well as answers 
The learner needs to develop skills which will allow him to identify pro- 
blems and to find resources appropriate for the solving of these problems. 
He becomes the creator of his own learning as he synthesizes the interpre- 
tation of his own learning activities. 
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The following represent roles of 
the preceding: 



ROLES 



Learner 



Selector 



Designer 



Identifier 



Helper 



Evaluator 



Check List 
Accompl ished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 

□ □ □ 



C3 □ 



Investigator [ | I I I } 



□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 



a □ □ 



□ □ □ 



Decision Make^^ \Z2 [HI CH 



learners desirable in implementing 



FUNCTIONS 



THE ST'JDEllT . . . 



A. Acquires concepts and attitudes through 
the use of a wide range of experiences, 

A. Selects goals presented and chooses 

activities in which he will participate. 

A. Plans activities directed toward 
answering what and why. 

A. Designs the activities in which he 
will participate and develops his 
own time scale. 

A. Identifies the goals he wishes to 
reach so that he ma./ design the 
activities best suited to him to 
reach those goals. 

A. Assists others in reaching their goals 
whether it be by one to one assistance 
or as a member of a group learning team. 

A. Evaluates both himself and his learning 
experiences. 

A. Makes decisions at every level of 
functioning. (As time goes on the 
decisions become more complex and 
meaningful. At the ultimate point of 
graduation the student would be com- 
fort=ible in making most of the deci- 
sions in his life.) 
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III. ADMINISTRATOR 




Adequate leadership is the most important 
pre-requisite of managed change. Someone at 
a high administrative level must perceive that 
innovation and change are desirable. Yet, estab- 
lishing executive support is only one of the 
leadership functions. It is also necessary to 
rreate and refine ideas, initiate and implement 
specific innovations, and appraise the effective- 
ness of the changes. Each of these activities 
requires leadership and is an integral part of 
the leadership function. 



More specifically, administrative leadership will: 

1. Provide teachers and students opportunities to initiate and 
carry out appropriate learning activities. 

2. Encourage experimentation on the part of staff. 

3. Provide an environment for flexibility in time and resources 
to meet various needs. 

4. Provide means to link the school and the community. 

b. Utilize strengths of staff members through differentiation of 
ro'es and responsibilities. 

6. Provide sound pre-service and in-service education programs to 
insure or assure success. 

7. Ga-in support for the school and program through successful 
utilization of a well-conceived public relations program. 
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Following are some of the functions o"" administrators deemed desirable in 
helping develop the program thus far described: 



ROLLS 



Organizer 
Developer 



Expediter 



Check List 
Accompi ished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 



Diagnost ician 
Prescriter 



□ 



□ a 



□ □ □ 



nan 



□ □ □ 



□ Q □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



FUNCTIONS 



THE ADMINISTRATOR 



A. Defines roles and structures environ- 
ment to facilitate productive program. 

A. Plans appropriate workshops or in- 
service programs encompassing 

1. The development and use of unipacs 

2. The identification of and curricular 
supporting continuous progress 

A. Facilitates program development through 
continual involvement 

B. Gives evidence of commitment to 

1. unipacs 

2. self-initiated learnin^j 

3. continuous progress 

4. for improvement 

C. Provides for the proper balance between 
the change and the existing school pro- 
grams. 

D. Specifies the extent of commitment 
for unipacs in personnel, time and 
faculty allocations. 

E. Recognizes and supports interaction 
among students, teachers, and se"^f. 

F. Fosters meaninaful communication 
between school and community. 

A.: Cooperates in the analysis of program 

progress, and devises and implements 

procedures to improve program effective- 
ness. 
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ROLES 



Check List 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp , 



Resource Person [ZD I I 



Evaluator 



Community 
Liaison 



□ □ □ 



□ n c 



FUNCTIONS 



THE ADMINISTRATOR 



A. Provides necessary human and material 
resources . 

A. Provides the necessary strategy for 
evaluating the use of unipacs. 

A. Fosters community activities which 
will lead to total awareness of the 
nature of unipacs as a learning 
device and the implication unipacs 
foreshadow. 



ROLES 



IV. COMMUNITY 



The nature of any educa- 
tional enterprise, when viewed 
as a whole, is obviously depen- 
dent upon the nature of the 
society that supports it. 




CofnmuNiry 



The role of the community then is not only to provide the monetary 
resources to carry out the program initiated by the educational insti- 
tution but also to act as a resource for that learning . The community 
should: 

1. Support programs undertaken. 

2. Insist upon qualified leadership to provide operational efficiency 
and effectiveness. 

3. Devote time and effort through membership on committees to 
improve school environments. 

4. Contribute suggestions for the improvement and development of 
the curriculum. 

The following represent functional roles of the community desirable 
in support of the above statements: 



ROLES 



COMMUNITY ROLES 

FUNCTIONS 



Check List 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 



Learner L] IZ3 



THE COMMUHITY OAlNS A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE SCHOOL Aul PROGRAM AS IT . . . 



A. Participates in study groups sponsored 
by various community organizations. 
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ROLES 



Check List 
Accomplished 

Not 

Yes No Approp . 

□ a □ 



□ □ □ 



□ D □ 



Communicator I I I I I 1 
Participant [Z2 CZI dl 



□ □ □ 



FUNCTIONS 

THE COMMUNITY GAINS A BETTER UNDER- 
ST AIDING OF TEE SCHOOL AND PROGRAM 
AS IT . . . 



B. Uses resource people and studies results 
and materials supplied by the administra- 
tion concerning unipacs and their impli- 
cations. 

C. Reads, listens, and reacts to materials 
on unipacs which are made available by 
the board of education* 

D. Obtains materials on self-initiated 
learning and evaluates these as an 
eventual outcome of unipac instruction. 

A. Supports a channel of communication 
with the school . 

A. Opens doors of business, industry^ 
institutions^ and people so that the 
community becomes a vesource fov stu- 
dents* 

B. Develops with the board, a realfstic 
policy toward the use of the community 
for "hands on learning". 



I — I I I I I C. Joins the school staff as para-profes- 

sionals to assist in the use of unipacs. 

I [ I I I I D. Feeds back infomation to the profes- 

— ' sional staff to assist in modifying 

existing unipacs or creating new ones. 

I I I I I ] E. Serves on an advisory council including 

' ' community leaders, administrators, 

. students, and teachers to give further 
input into appropriate program develop- 
ment. 
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1^ CONCERNS 



Any Drogram in education today has certain inherent concerns 
and questions of which teachers and administrators must be aware. 
It is important that alternative solutions be available to as many 
of these questions as possible. The puroose of this section is to 
identify concerns, cite specific Questions related to those concerns, 
and outline general alternative answers to the questions that a 
teacher or administrator might use solving the concerns. Hope- 
fully teachers and administrators will be able to utilize this 
seciior. to identify questions and have suaqested alternative answers 
for cneff^. 

It shoulc be v-ecogrized at :h^s -o'>*t ^n time, that the use 
0"" unipacs, because thev are cr*cn-£ rriented, are going to surface 
some specific concerns. These conce^'^s need to be' dealt with in an 
orderly and productive fashion. %ona these (to illustrate) would be 

The t^ole of the teac^^er 

The mechanics O"'" OD^^v^ation 

The deve iOD^"'e^'t Co-rricijlum 

The role of t^^^ student 

The use of r/ne and ^aci'U'es 

The inipact on the co»^,ir'jpi ty 

It is implied that the alternative s^.ut^ons presented may be 
used either individually or in concert wit-^, others in helping 
readers achieve what is best -^or the^^ s tuation. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER: 

A. HOW DO TEACHERS ACCOMPLISH ROLE CHANGE? 

1. Alternative - In-service devoted to philosophy of teacher 

methodology in using unipacs. 

2. Alternative - Use special resource personnel - reading 

consultant, AV consultant, IMC. 

3. /Alternative - Organize in teams with at least one member 

with experience and commitment. 
4/ Alternative - Read material on subject. 

5. Alternative - Visitation where program is in progress. 

6. Alternative - Teachers use check list to guard against 

misuse of time (i.e. always lecturing, etc.) 

B. HOW CAN TEACHERS HANDLE THE SHIFT IN MOTIVATION IF SELF- 
LEARNING TAKES AWAY COMPARISONS OF STUDENT PROGRESS? 

1. Alternative - Flow chart of unipacs completed. 

2. Alternative - Compare success in each unipac evaluation. 

3. Alternative - Offer alternative motivation - early gom- 

pletion - released time - possibi 1 i tier-of 
quest and enrichment activities. 

4. Alternative - In conference let student know he is being 

evaluated according to progress in completing 
the objectives >^ather than in comparison to 
how someone else completed them. 

C. WHAT TECHNIQUES CAN TEACHERS USE TO HELP STUDENTS HAVING 
DIFFICULTY? 

Alternative - Use student assistants to help. 

2. Alternative - Have ooen lab available and schedule in students 

having difficulty. 

3. Alternative - Use taoes, s'^idec, ''i'lms to reinforce concept. 

Student can repeat tnorr many times. Use 
worksheets fo^^ best results. 

4. Alternative - Group students v/ithin class structure. 

5. Alternative - Form learp-inc tean^s and use oaired-learning 

techniques . 

6. Alternative - Use class tutorials. 

D. HOW CAN TEACHERS MAKE UNIPACS MORE HUMANIZING? 

1. Alternative - Design learr^'nc activities with discussion 

built in. 

2. Alternative - Suggest group ^-rejects for quest and enrichment. 

i.e. ecoloo/, o'c. 

3. Alternative - Allow group disc.ss^on through class organization. 
4 Alternative - Use paired learning techniques, etc. 

V 
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II. THF MECHANICS OF OPERATION; 

A. HOW CAN Al TENDANCE BE HANDLED IN THIS PROGRAM? 



1 . Alternative 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Alternative 
AUerrBtive 
Alternative 



Require attendance unless teacher release for 
1) remedial help or 2) other individual work or 
3) accelerated student or 4) AV or consultant 
help. 

Eliminate time requirements. 

Open campus, or work-study program. 

Optional attendance. 



B. WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A STUDENT FINISHES PRIOR TO SCHEDULED TIME? . 

1. Alternative - Use to help other students. 

2. AUernative - If possible release for other pursuits. 

3. Alternative - Guide into quest and enrichment activities - 

i.e. v^riting own unipacs, making film presentation. 

4. Alternative - Have advanced unipacs developed for this type 

of student. 

5. Alternative - Start new course - i.e. Algebra I finished he goes 

to .^\,,br8 II or Geometry (develop continuous 
progress curriculum), 

C. HOW ARE UNIPAC SCORES CONVERTED TO GRADES OF A-F? 

1. Alternative - Completion of all unipacs - A. 

2. Alternative - % of performance on unipac ABC. 

3. Alternative - Completion of all unipacs - B, extra A. 

4. Alternative - Failure to do all unipacs if until such time as 

they are completed, 

5. Alternative - No fai- - if student completes all unipacs he gets 

an M (mastery) - less than this will result in a 
print out which lists objectives students have 
completed, 

6. Alternative - ABC no-record. 



III, THf DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM: 

A. WHAT CONCERNS ARE THERE IN CURRICULUM COORDINATION? 

1. Alternative - Develop K-12 curriculum based on concepts and 

objectives, 

2. Altern..tive - Use pre-requisi te course objectives. 

3. Alternative - Have articulation with levels above and below. 

4. Alternative - Use pretest to determine student location in the 

course and then proceed. 
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B, HOW MAY CREDITS BE AWARDJfD WITH THIS PROGRAM? 

1. Alternative - Be prepa*^ i to allow course work to continue after 

ser^er.ter .ids - home study, summer school, or 
contracts . 

2. Alternative - Time becomes the variable - course may last longer 

than one year. 

3. Alternative - Course credit aranted on completion of objectives 

rather than trie. 

4. Alternative - Partial credit (suggested full or half), 

5. Alternative - Credit granted when finished - regardless of time, 

6. Alternative - Alternative for gaining credit (summer school 

extra course etc. ) 

7. Alternative - Elimination of credit requirement, 

C. HOW ARE UNIPACS WRITTEN? 

1. Alternative - See section IV of this book, 

2. Alternative. - ?^e bibliography section of this book. 



THE ROLE OF THE STUDENT: 

A. HOW CAN S"^l)DENTS BE PREVENTED rROM WASTING TIME? 

1. A! tern.^.tive - Use contracts v.hich Miclude completion dates 

and cneck oo^nts. 

2. Alternative - Involve gu-'dance depart^ient, 

3. • Irernative - Have students work as c tean^. 

A, Alternative - Establish check date ^o^ oarent conference, 

5. Alternative - Circulate -r c'ass anc shew interest and help, 

6. Alternative - Offer incertiN/e t'or early coitipletion - i,e, release 

from class. 

7. Alternative - Student" ;^a/ wrsie sone time - teachers should 

recoqmze "fri: e'l students waste time and shoulo 
not get •jr-*'^^h; about it. 
... Alternative - Have stjds t c^ec^ list tasks to perform, set 
their cw^ jeac' nes, dm no<d them accountable, 

B. HOW CAN STUDENT CREATIVITY DEVFL^-^-EP "H?0UGM USE OF UNIPACS? 

!. AUernativG - Use ooe^ v-'^^^ u^'-ioacs where students can be truly 
creat ^ v^:- 

2. A' '-.er native - Aliov z'-.'.ejz^< to write their own, 
3 Alternative - Oues^ -'-^ '.h^^err activities such as projects, 
sl^ie "'^'-''^ ' '^ns etc. subject areas not 
usina j^-^ :-c^ '.^.r '-^ v/r^r'r student has an interest. 



HOW CAN STUDENT STUDY HABITS BE IMPROVED THROUGH USE OF UNIPACS? 

1. Alternative - Design unlpars to Include skill improveinent as 

an integral part of the material in the unipac. 

2. Alternative - Use a variety of learning activities - tapes, 

films, etc. 

3. : Alternative - Use student aide - promote use of learning teams 

with students heioing students, 

4. Alternative - Have special program with counselor etc, to work 

in this area, 

5. Alternative - Work with parents, 

6. Alternative - Develop a plan with the student to help him 

improve his study habits, 

7. Alternative - Use constant check points and communicate these to 

students, 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE STUDENT HAS NOT COMPLETED THE UNIPACS BY 
THE END OF THE GRADING PERIOD? 

1, Alternative - Give student Incomplete until such time as he 

finishes, i,e. home study, summer school and 
contract, 

2, Alternative - Tabulate t of unioacs done and assess credit, 

3, Alternative - Give partial credit, i.e, 1/4, 1/2, 3/4, 

4, Alternative - No fail - if student completes all unipacs he gets 

an M (mastery) - less than this will result 
in a print out which lists objectives student 
has completed. 

5, Alternative - Take course the following year. 

HOa' can STUDENTS GET INDIVIDUAL HELP? 

1 Alternative - Student a^-ies. 

l\ Alternative - Open labs - back schedule, 

?. Alternative - Concepts or -^^l etc. 

^. Alternative - Schedule irc*-/""dual conferences, 

5. Alternative - Have sevc^r.:' teachers equipped to help, 

6. ^Alternative - Re-dllocate class time to insure student does 

receive inc".vidual re'^p, 

7. /nternative - Use paireo-lcarring cechn-.que, 

40V; ARE THE VAST AMOUNTS 0^ -iNI^AC MATERIAL DIS:'^IBUTED? 

1 Alternative - Unipacs sto-ed testing center, open lab, or 
area '-r |-')rarv j^-A oicked up by students or 
distribu:e^^ a 'de. 

2. Alternative - Have ^'-^d m" traeon hole ^ile so students can 

pick uD tr'r^*" 'jV'^, 

3. Alternative - Place ^l- ur oacs for a course in a folder or 

notebook and a^ve to students. 

4. Alternative - Upon successfu"* comoletion o^ one unipac, hand 

stude^'t, the neU. one in the continuum. 
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HOW ARE RECORDS 

1. Alternative 

2. Alternative 

3. Alternative 

4. Alternative 

5. Alternative 



KEPT CURRENT? 

- Have forms in three or four ply pressure sensitive 
paper so records will not have to be repeated. 

- Up-date records often so there isn't a backlog. 

- Use para-professionals if available. 

- Record date on all records. 

- Use wall chart so that students can see relative 
position. (See example, section VI) 



™' m mi"mZ"nla schedule and room utilization? 

1 Alternative - Schedule sections together if possible into 
attached rooms - assign to block and allow 
teachers to manipulate. 

2. Alternative - Build in team planning time - might have to 
shorten school day. 

3 Alternative - Attemot to provide open lab and testing center - 

i.e. section of library or separate rooms if poss^oie. 

4 Alternative - Students should be provided with unscheduled 

time (release from study hall in traditional 
scheduling). 

5. Alternative - Look at modular or block scheduling. 

B. WHERE WILL TEACHERS FIND TIME TO DEVELOP UNIPACS? 

1 Alternative - Apply for summer curricular work. 

2 Alternative - Use tear, approach to share responsibility. 

a' Alternative - Use aides etc. for much the clerical work. 
4*. Alternative - Organize material for easy dissemination to save 

time and interruotion. 
5. Alternative - Make use of models already available. 
5. Alternative - Let advance students help. 

C. HOW WILL STUDENT NON-COMPLETION OF COURSE REQUIREMENTS AFFECT 
THE SCHEDULE? 

1 Alternative - Contract to finish and take regular schedule. 

2 Alternative - Don't consider the time element. Course may run 

two years consecutively - then move into another 
course. 

3. Alternative - Schedule teacher across courses. 
4*. Alternative - have rodular or block schedule. 

D. WHAT PHYSICAL CHANGES WILL ii NECESSARY IN THE CLASSROOM? 

1 ^Alternative - Diviae seats i- classroom to separate work area 
from tutorial area, with free movement between 
the two. . ^ . . 

2. Alternative - Have all testinc done in testing center, open lab, 
or IMC possible). 
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/Alternative - !f several sections of same class are scheduled, 
have one room for testing or work and another for 
questions and answers. 

Alternative - Make available >^oom for open lab - reallocation o. 
existing facilities. 



HOW IS SPACE SECURED TO STORE UNPACS? 
1. Alternative 



2. Alternative - 



Use Digeon hole file (as used for sheet music) 
to label for easy accessability. (Avoid file 

cabinets.) ..^ 
Keep all unipacs ir testing center if possible. 
If not, use cent>^al storacje area or portion out 
part of teacher office area. 



IMPACT ON THE COMi-iUNITY: 

HOW IS PUBLIC SUPPORT GAINED FOR THE PROGRAM? 

1. Alternative - Detailed letters to pav-ents of participants. 

2. Alternative - Group ir.eatings of parents. ^^,^u„^ 

3. Alternative - Individual meeting or student, parent, teacher 

counselor. 

4. Alternative - Pamphlets, Drochures, etc. 

5. Alternative - Newspaper, T.V., and radio orograms relating 

progratT'. 

6. Alternative - PTA meetirus devoted tc auestion - answer 

periods. 

7. Alternative - Schedu'f- ne'-e'^t ^ tatior,'.. 

8. Alternative - Use sLud-'-t suD-or- - oanels, group meetings, 

etc . 

9. Alternative - Presentations lo con.n.uni ty clubs. 
10. Alternative - Provide evaluation ^rfomiation. 

11 Alternative - Involve |.d>^ents -s^ds, resource people, etc. 
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ALU AT I ON 



'^e succes-^ 2r failure anv 
nroo^afn can re deterrnined t)v 
n I ^ nned eva I ua**^ i on . As 5uc^^, 
evaluation iS an essential and 
on-coi'^o Da^"* the teach i nn- 
learnl no H'-o^e'^s . 

A I : to^ o'T'-'^n, however, efforts 
are cixr or^:^'*': measure orooress 
Towarc achievenent of a ooal or 
obiectivo onlv at the conclusion 

! nsti ;:/:^ i on felt necessary 
for accono I J shment of the ooai 
or ob-ective. As such, eval- 
Ufi'*';on has essentially been 
end-o^^-'^roGuct oriented. 



If one believes that indiviouais learn a 
v.^r^ren-^ interests and aD'ii-^ios, ^here 
evaljate orior-to as weM as liurinn the 
i^arrino process. ^»niv when ^;e*ter^'^i na"^ i 
cem nn tne 1 earner locaTion 't> *-r\e co 
ap-.ronriate s+artinn noint arc nost ^eoo 
be prescribed. 



t various rates, and have 

is an evident need to 
in-nronress teach i no- 
on is accurately made con- 
urse of study can the most 
innful I earn inn activities 



There are a number c,onDr>n'--r 
use of unioac matorjais *^-vit rrovl-i 
at various points in "he 'jse ^-e 
Althounh ^hev hove been -^sscjssec^ ! 
V t^:^ ""'J i -lebook, ^^"'^'^ oses o* 



re^^ai to proper 
V v^va'ua'^orv data 
Jpac f^aterials. 



1 , IV, and 



( teacher) 



arc critica' +o answeri-.c ^^^'^^■*■io-s rr^nardinn evaluation 
of pupil achiovf^-'^p^'^ i ""'v^ ^jsp o* ;r-.ina':s, Hgta for 




^ur concerns in th U sedi-r. a'^. -hov no— r.'r. -c evaluation are 
ther'^^oro three- fo ' ct : 

w^l^^^ P^jg ^^^5 the '}S^='^ ^h-. I'^'.oac o'av in evaluation? 
a What ar^ +he l-i'-'^'pr ;^rh i^^vr^no'^rs *n -^erms of the conceo 
or content unae^ sTu^l^'^ 

(1) l^ov/ 'S a<' h * f^vc^e*^^ ^^^r'n♦ nr^'l orior-to, durino, 
and upor^ co^^nie+ion tha^ which is under studv? 

b. How is t'^e iearnc-* -^cnn^ ''n 'n conoa risen to past 
performances? 

c. To wha"^ deorne is The lear-^^r acn? ovine? 
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2. What are the attitudes of students, teachers, and 
parents, '♦'oward the '..se of uninacs? 



3. What technlnues are emplcved to evaluate the unipac 
from the nolnts of view of both tt 9 learner and 
the teacher? 

This section a^temn+s to nrovide the reader with a variety of 
examoles such that mav create his own set evaluatorv 
instruments in attq'nntinn +o answer the above concerns. 
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Example No. 1 



This is a progress rennrt :)n '^^'^ 

is nresentiv enrolled in . The number 

marked on the qranh bp'ow ini-'cntes the Mnioac tha^ nas been 
roHDleted at this time. (Ti^ic Indicated on the bottom line 
marl<ed '©*) th=5 number *aMs abovo the line th^t connects 
the zero (0) and the one (I) vea- course comoletion ooint and 
the student continues at anproxirnate I v the same ra-^e he will 
orofca^lv finish the course in iess +han one vear. If the number 
falls on that line and he continues at anoroximate I v the sane 
rate ne will orobablv finish in one vear. If the number falls 
nelow that line and he continues at aonroximate I v the same rate 
it will probablv take more than on<^ vear to comolete the course. 

* voij would like to proiect the anoroximate time for 
oomnletion of the course, draw a 'ine 'rom the zero (0) point 
'hroijnn the number marked on the T-anh and extend it until it 
r-ames tne top line marked(3>. '*ow road the time directlv. 



p: 
I 



one vo'-r 
course caT) ' e ■ on 



T i mc in Wee ks 



2c 




two year 
course completion 
point 



13 



27 
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I vear 



''y'i. 13 



f i i n '.■.'Re'<s 



2 years 



if Jane has completed Jn-ac(j)3t the end of 9 weeks and she 
nroceeds at approxinateiv f^e =;amG -ate ;see dotted I'ne) the 
remainder of the vear, she • probablv finish the course in 

I 1 12 vears. , . 

If vou have nuos+'ons, oieas^ call vour cm Id's teacher at 
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STUDENT EVALUATION REPORT 
IN 



THIS PORM MUST RE RETiJRNED WITH PARENT'S Sr.NATURE BY 



FIRST SEMESTER REPORT 



Date 



If Unipacs I throuqh 17 have been completed, a grade of A, B, or 
C will be recorded on the report card and one-half credit qiven. If 
these Unipacs are not completed an I ncomo I ete" will be recorded on 
the report card. This "Incomplete" will be removed and a <3'-aae o. 
A, B, or C will replace it when the reauired Unipacs are completed. 



At present 



of 



has an average grade 
for the Unipacs hd/she has completed, as indicated below: 



I 2 3 a 3 6 7 8 9 10 11 !2 13 14 13 16 1/ 1 8 19 20 72 2t> 24 2^ 2b II 1^ 

(Unipacs 21, 30, 31, and 33 are optional) 
Your son/daunhter is 

doinq satisfactory work 



not do'nn satisfactory work 



Comments concern im strennths and weaknesses the work nf vour 
sop/dauqhter . 



Teac^.er 



TRarent's sinnature) 
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STUDENT SURVEY 



On the answer sheet provided, please indicate the number that best 
describes vour answer for each question. 



1. While takinn the course as presented, I felt cHallenqed to do 
my best work. 

2, 1 was concerned that ! might not he understand! nq the material. 

3, s was no' concerned when ! misserl ^ ouestion because no one was 
watcf'H^' mo anvwav. 

4. '/hi I '3 in this course i felt isolated ^nd alone. 

5» I felt uncertain as to mv performanco in the course relative to 
tha+ others. 

6. ! found mvself trvinn fo net throunh the material rather than 
lear^i it. 

7. I knew whether mv answer was Cvorroct or not before 1 was told. 

8. I ouftssed a-^ the answers to "^ho nues+ions, 

9. In a <^'tuat'on whe*"^! ' am trv'p^ to learn somethinn, it Is 
Imnorra'^'t re "^e to know whe^^ - ^>^an^ relative to others. 

10. ^-s 3 t*^,su!t hav^nn 's^uaied some '^a^erial bv this method of 
i ns tr<)ct i OP , f a^^ J '^teres't'Ofi * *"jir^n "^o find ou*^ more about 
+he '-oc^ '-^a-^+or . 

11. I en iovod "^^'O cours^ p 'iren'^ dea'. 

12. I fpl^ i could work at w ov/n oaco wi'**h this method of instruction. 
'3. This mf3thod instruction ^.a''*os the learn inn too mechnaical. 

14. I fel^- as if I narj a oriva^-n t'jtor. 

jh. I Wo', aware e^fc^t^ to su'^ '-a'^erial snecificaMv to me. 

f6. I fCvUPC ^'^^'^.ult conc^^f'T'-ate on the course material beCeuse 
of "hp. class ?.^o^jn1 '^e. 

17. Ouest»or.s wore ^>^''<er^ w^'ch 1 ^e't were no"^ relevant to the 
mator i' :5 i nresen^od. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Strongly disanroe 
Oi sanree 
Uncertai n 
Aaree 

Stronqly aoree 
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!8. Thit nethod of i ns *"^l.c+ ' on is an inefficient use of the student's 
time, 

19. ^*Ter havlna this course, I feel ^ eniov school a little more 
than before. 

20. This rethod of instruction made it oossible for rne to learn 
quickly. 

21. I felt frustrated bv this method of instruction situation, 

22. This method of instruction Is flexible. 

23. Even otherwise interestina material would be borino when 
presented bv this method of instruction. 

24. In view of +he effort ! put into it, I was satisfied with what 
j learned. 

25. in view of the amount I learned, i would sav this method of 
instruction is superior to traditional instruction. 

26. I felt as if i had a personal tutor with this method of 
instruction* 

27. I am not in favor of this method of instruction because It 
is just another step toward depersonalized instruction. 

28. This -lethod of instruction is too fast. 

29. I feel that the school is reallv trvinq to do somethino 
bene^ i c ia I for me. 

30. This method of instruction is borino. 
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Example No. 4 



PARENT SURVEY 



Directions: 



jhe ^school system is conductlnq a survey on parent 

Impressions concerning pupil attitudes toward school this year. This 
questionnaire Is designed to find the degree to which parents are 
aware of the attitudes of their children relative to the school program 
and to improve our orogram for the creation of better student attitude. 
We would aopreclate it if you would answer the following questions 
witnout consulting your child. If you feel you dQn't have enough 
information to answer a oarticular question, please do the best you can. 
Your response will be anonymous. Please make comments about any 
question you might wish to. 

Please answer the guestions as they pertain to your child in grade 

On the answer sheet provided, please indicate the number which best 
describes your answer for each question. Please return both the answer 
sheet and the survey form in the enclosed envelope. Your careful 
consideration is appreciated. 



I 



Is your child more Interested in some school -connected project, 
activi+y, or subject this year than In previous years. 
I Yes 2 No 



2 What is your child's qeneral attitude toward school? 
j__ Enjoys 4 Mj mIv dislikes 

2 Likes it, somewhat dislikes 

3 Doesn't care 

3. Has vour child been involved in any exoerimenta I orograms at 
school this ve?ir? 

1 Yes 

2 No 
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Mow do vou feel about havinq vour child involved in a new or 
exDer i '^enta I oronram? 

1 favorable; No reservations 

2 general I v favorable; some reservations 

3 no opinion 

4 oeneraMv ooposed^ exceot for soecial circumstances 

5 total Iv ODQOsed 

Does your child nursue at home any activities initiated or reauired 
by the school? 

1 Yes 

2 Uo 

<'o\v much does vour child talk about his school subjects at hofne? 

I P^reouentlv _2_ Sometimes ^arelv __4_ Never 

To which subjects does he seem to react most positively? 
j ) Math ^ ) Soc i a 1 Stud i es 

2) Ennlish 5) Other (speci f v-here and mark 

on answer sheet) 

3) Science 

■^o whic*^ does he seem to react most neqativelv. 

{ ) »*ath 4) Socia I Studies 

2) Rpolish 5) ot^^- (specify here and mark on 

answer sheet) 

3) Science 

If vour child talks about classes, what aspects does he discuss? 

1 Uninacs 

2 ^mal I rjrouD discussion 

3 Larne nroup discussion 

4 Independent studv 

5 Teachers 
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Inoicate the denree to which you feel the work done in each area at 
school is imoortant and relevant to your child's life: 



10. English 

I I . Math 

12. Science 

13. Social studies 



Most of 

Always the tirne Seldom Never 
2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



14. Other 

(SoGcify here and mark on answer sheet) 



3 4 



15. Does your child apoear to enjoy school more this year than in 
nrevious years? 

1 ves 

2 Uo 

16. Which of the followinn does your child use as outside resources 
for his school work? 

1 Hand outs by teacher Encyclopedia 

2 Newsoaner 5 Reference books in 
soecific areas 

3 '^anazines 

17. v/hat r^o vou feel motivated the child to use these resources? 
J^^eachers J_ "eers (friends) 

2 Se I f 

3 '''arents 

18. "^o what ex+ent does he/she enjoy homework? 

fn iovc Tolerates ^ Hates _4_ Refuses to do 

5 '^iven no homework 

19. ^ubiect ^or vhic^. he least en'ovs ^oina homework 

, •'i-ith 4 Social Studies 

? 'Science Vocational Education 

3 ^'nnU sh 
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20. Su^'ec"*" ^or whic*^ "^os"^ *=»n ^ovs 'loi no honowork 

( > latr^ 4 Soc i a I Stud i es 

2 ^c ♦ er^ce 5 Vocat ] ona ! Educat ion 

3 Fnn I i sh 

21. What school activity has your child enjoved the most this year? 

1 Studyino 4 Dances and Social Events 

2 Athletic qames and contest 5 Drop in 

3 Clubs 

22. In what subject has your child pade the Greatest proaress this year? 

1 Matr 4 Enq I i sh 

2 Science 5 Other (specify here and 
' mark on answer sheet) 

3 Social S+udies 

23 » Would you like to see a similar orooram carried on for your child 
next year? 

1 Ves 

2 No 

24. Which, i^ anv, of the follow inn teachers of vour child have you 

visited wit^.this veas"" 

j^Ennlish ^^"^^^'^^ 

2 Mafh 5 Dther (soecifv here-mark 
answer sheet) 

^^3^ Science 

25. Under wha+ ci rcufnstance^^ in juostion #24? 

Principal or Ass*t Principal request 

3 Self-initiated 

4 Teacher- i n itiated (includinq advisor) 

5 Mther (Soecifv here and nark on answer sheet) 
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ExarrsDle No. 5 



Dear ^arent: 

You recently received a letter of expl^^nation and an Indication of 
how your son/daunhter is oroaressino under the UNIPAC program. 

We would aooreciate knowino your reaction to the program. Would vo'* 
please connlete the followino and return it in the enclosed envelope, 

1. Was the explanation of individualized continuous progress stated 
clearly? 

Q Yes Comments:. No Q 

2. Were you able to determine the progress of your son/dauqhter 
in their course? 

Q Yes Comments: No □ 

5. Were vou aoie to determine where vour son/dauqhter was in 
relation to course reouiroment for credit? 

Q Yes Comments: No Q 



4. Do yoj feel there are benefits to be gained by your child in 



us i nn L n i pacs'^ 



QYes Comments: 



No Q 



Do you feel if is d ; sadvan taneous to your child to use Unipacs 
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6* Do VOL ^oRt the aradino svste'^ adequate undrr the present 
oroH'^a'^? 

^es "nnr^ents: No [j 
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rx3T,Dle No. c 



STUDENT EVALUATION FORM 
for 



UN I PAC 



(title) 



Please answer the Questions honestly and criticallv. Please do this 
by yourse I f . 



I, Was the packaae introduced sufficiently? 
should be included? 



I f not, what else 



2. Were the directions to the learner clear? 
specific Dart was not clear? 



If not, what 



5. Were the behavioral objectives stated in a manner that you knew 
whet you were to learn' and to what decree it was to be learned? 
If not, what behavioral objectives should be restated? 



4. Were sufficient learninq activities included for you to master the 
behavioral objectives? If not, which one{s) need more? 



5. Did the self-test test what the behavioral objectives stated. 
If not, which auestion(s) did no1? ^ , 



6. Were sufficient Questions presented to arouse your interest to 

research certain topics in more detail and depth? If not, 

what nuestior(s) should be included? 

7. How many other students did vou work with on this TP during your 
independent studv time? 



8, Did you use the bibi iooraphy? - 

9, Did you find anv other material (not listed) that was of benefit 
to you? If yes, what was it? 

10, Did vou find it hard to work independently on this packaqe? 



If yes, what should be done to make it easier for vou to work 
I ndependent I v? ^ 



II. Other suggestions for improvement. 
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ExamDie No. 



STUDENT RATING SCALE 

for UN'OAC 
C+'itVe) 

Indicate the number that best describes vour feelinns toward rhis unit, 
(5-stronniv aqree; 4-anree; 3-uncertain; 2-disaoree; l-stronqlv disanree) 

1. The objectives of this Unit were clearly defined. 
5 4 3 2 1 

2. The outside homework was adenuate. 
5 4 3 2 I 

3. Teac'ier help was available i^ needed. 
5 4 3 2 1 

4. I enjoved workinq this Unit. 

5 4 3 2 1 

Ik 

5. 1 nad a feeling of acfiomp I i shne-it upon comoietion of th's Unit. 
5 4 3 2 1 

6. The material 'n this Unit was anf> ■'OO'- late to re as a learner. 
5 4 3 2 1 

7. i fei"^ a lack of direc+ion w-ille .vorKinn in •'his ini'*. 
5 4 3 2 1 

3. I ^oel +his Unit should he iT.oroved. 

5 4 5 2 1 
9. I felt that the material in rn i s 'Jn't was too difficul't. 

5 4 3 2 1 
10. ! thorounhlv understand the materia!, 

5 4 3 2 1 

SuaoGS* for ,'nit imDrovo^ent. 
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Example fJo. 8 



STUDENT EVALUATION OF REVIEW PACKAGES (UNIPACS) 



Were the activities written i n a wav that you could understand? 
If not, whv not? 



Were the objectives stated clearlv? If not, give one example. 



Were there enough activities to master each objective? If not, 
give one examo le. 



Did the self-test test what the objective said? If not, which 
one(s) did not? 



How many review unipacs did vou skip? 

Did the tapes help vou master the objectives? If not, which 
one(s) did not? 



Did vou find any other materiol (not listed) that was of benefit 
to vou? If so, v'hat? 



Wa 



s there repetition o+ material? Where? 



What did you like best abou+ this set of oackaaes; 
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Examcie .o. iO 



TEACHER* S EVALUATION OP UNIPAC^. 

Ple3<;e answer each of the nuestlons on the attached answer sheet, 
reqardina the use of unipacs, us inn the number below that best 
describes your answer for each question* 

1 . Stronqlv disaoree 

2. Disaqree 

3. Uncerta in 

4. Anree 

5. Strong ! v anree 

A. I. Level of achievement hinher than in oast vears (on written exams) 

2. Level of achievement hinher than in oast vears on oral exams* 

3. Students learned to read mathematics better* 

4. Students are more analvticai, 

I, Students understand concepts better. 

6. Students ask clear and concise questions, 

7. Able students become larqelv indeoenden^. 

8. Enables teacher to know students better, 

9. *^cre rapid orooress. 

10* Studen+s work close! v wi+h other students. 
IL Better retention. 

I?. Gre^+er neneraMtv in lea^nino of concents. 

13. Pc^'^^ive comments bv sTudont^, on evaluation. 

14. A'5->wc; a'! sttjden"^^; to orocee':! ^.'^ own rate, 
13, General discussion some a'-o^s. 

B. 16. Provides for i ndepo-.d«nce. 

17. Students know exact I v what i s ^o be learned. 

18. Studentc; ask questions thev want answers to. 

19. Students v/ork with qrouDS of own choice. 

20. Provide^ 'neans of se I f-eva I sjgt ion . 

21. Provides oooortun'^y ^nr- ro learn inq or recvcl inq. 

22. Allows students to take a hr'^o'^'her from subject. 

23. Requires students to 'e^rn to ^oad. 

24. Renu'i^^es students to develo'^ ability to iearn more and faster. 

25. Provi der for deve lonnr^ent of se ! ^-d i sci d I i ne. 

26. Provides for conten^ input as well as structure by student. 

C. 27. Poc- attitudes develof^ for siowe'" students. 

28. Many S'^'udents not work inn. 

29. Svome nood students diH not ^r^-'^ve hinher nrades. 
/O. Do nc"^ r.rovide for slow <^"»" Jdo<"t who couldn't pass* 
3i. CJoes not orovide for discussior. 

52. Averane students openly showed dislike (too hard, borinq, don't 
ledro ^ , 

33. St dent oronress too s'ow. 

34. Dn^s net ronu'Te read inn. 

"^5. Slj'ents oroc^nSt I '^ito, no*^ ovo'-come. 
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0. 36. Lack of teacher pul dance In early staaes of course because of 
Inexperience. 

37. Lack of experience In teaching methods. 

38. Pew or no aood models to follow. 

39. Inadequate texts available for student reference. 

40. Low reading ability of students. 

41. Average 9th grader not mature enough to handle continuous 
progress (unlpac). 

42. Too little teacher-student contact time for many students. 

43. School climate Is characteristic of non-mot I vat I on. 

44. Unlpacs often Doorlv written. 

45. Students often us§ only self test for learning. 

46. May spend too much time writing and not exchanging ideas. 

47. Students may feel It is not important to come to class. 

48. Classes are too larqe. 

49. Unipacs not readily available for students. 

50. I found this a big adjustment for me as a teacher. 

51. I was unhappy with self-performance. 

52. I was more aware of curriculum. 

53. I was more aware of individual differences. 

54. I was more aware of individual olanning and implementation. 
55! It was a more rewarding experience when working with students. 

56. I had more Interaction with students. 

57. I had more work as a teacher. 

58. I worried more about slow students. 

59. I found being a resource is not rewarding. 

60. I had to explain the same oroceduro an excessive number of 
times in the same class. 

61. This method of instruction limits my creativity. 

62. I had long periods of frustration and boredom because of 
routine efforts^ 

63. I had too little time for channe and improvements. 

E. 64. Individual work with students was extremely imoortant. 

65. Use of blackboard as a auide to students was very helpful. 

66. Small groups within nedMjm orouns was very helpful. 

67. Snail group lectures were important » 

68. Use of resource* center by student very important. 

69*. Students working by themselves tend to loaf. ^, . , 

70. Circulation about class, askinn for Questions is more beneficial 
than sittinn in front of room. 

71. Classes must be similar to ooen lab. 

72. The lock step approach would be a better technique than 
continuous progress. 

73. The complete cours© structure in hands of student Increases 

student learni nq. 
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f". 74. i was niven the flexibiiitv of <^c^oduMnn and reschedul inn 
ny students. 

5 hari -ireat ad"ii n i strat i ve suoDOrt ^cr class'-oonn autononv 
"n matters such ^s at+endance, etc. 
76. Critical self analvsis. 

Involve mult-media nersonnel in devetoonent and redesioninq 
uninacs. 

7B. Settinn fninimum level for a course on a lock step basis is 
suoerior for continuous Droqress. 

Stwdont should have cnoice of usinn or not usinn unlpacs. 
HZ\ More c!q:s time for traditional techniques is a necessity. 
-.i. ^^ulti dimensional l^aminc activities are alw3v<; necessary. 
82. A variety of evaluation techniques for students is a necessi+y. 
'.i. Classes of uniform size are neressarv for success. 

84. An ooen lab with -^eachers avaMan^-^ is a necessity. 

85. f^as^ feedback on tests is necessary for the motivation of 
most students. 

G. 86. I am convinced individual co-^tinuous Droqress is better. 
^7, 1 often sDend too muc*^ '^'sne wi-'^h tie non-mo+i vated ^low 
students. 

38. Mnlpacs should be used r-.l / ^-r v-^^v oood and the ^Jower 
students. 

89. 'Jnioacf. should be Intenr;3'e'^ -Jowl; as qrade level increases. 
(9 10 M 12) 

^n. Mnioacs are useful ^or ass':+:n- studen+s with difficult 

material in mv area nf t ns^ruc*"'on. 
91. Teachers should decrease emphasis on wri+ten work. 
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Examole \7. 



DATA COLLECTION DEVICE 
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GUIDEBOOK EVALUATION FORM 



I. Was the guidebook effective in assisting you in using unipacs? 

Yes No 

Why? 



II. Did the preface outline goals and objectives clearly define the 
purpose of the guidebook understandably? 

Yes No 

Why? 

III. Were the definitions ':lear and inclusive? 

Yes No 

Why? 

IV. Was sufficient information give- on role changes? 

Yes No 

Why? 

V. Were the instruct.ons ^o^ cons'.vuctinn uninacs adequate? 

Yes rio 

Why? 
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Was the section on introduction and use of Unipacs written in a manner 
you could use it? 

Yes No 

Why? 

Was the section on evaluation inclusive enough in both student progress 
and Drogratn evaluation to be heloful? 

Yes No 

Why? 

Were the examples given helofui' 

Yes No 

Jhy? 



'/Jes the' section on concerns adsauate in raising and answering questions? 

Yes No 

Why? 

Were there concen.s that you encountered that were not in this section? 
Yes No 

I] 

What' 
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Was the section on introduction and use cf Unipacs written in a manner 
you could use it? 

Ye- No 

Why? 

VII. Was the section or evaluation inclusive enough in both student progress 
and D>'ogram evaluation to be heloful? 

Yes No 

Why? 

Were the examples given helofi/l' 

Yes No 

Why? 



VIII. Was the section on concerns adeauate in raising and answering questions? 
Yes No 

Why? 

Were there concerns that you encountered that were not in this section? 

Yes No 

Wha"' 
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IX. riow would you rate the overall value of this guidebook? 

f ) Very Beneficial ( ) Beneficial ( ) Adequate ( ) Inadequate 



X. What could be done to improve the guidebook? 
Answer: 
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